WATER  UNDER  THE  BRIDGES
Having no criterion of their own, it was to some extent regarded in
Paris as a sort of presentation at Court. I remember that particular
occasion because of one incident at it, which some of those who know
me least would regard as surprising in the light of subsequent events.
I was talking to a lady when Herr von Hoesch, the then German
Ambassador in Paris who afterwards died when he was Nazi Ambassa-
dor in London, came up to speak to her. She, of course, introduced
me to him, but he only stopped a few minutes. When he left she
turned on me lik,e a tigress and said, "How dare you, a miserable
Counsellor, even though you call yourself a Minister, treat an
Ambassador like that?" I knew I had hardly been civil, but I did
retort, "I shall be as rude as I like to any German, Ambassador or
otherwise." In point of fact he was decidedly one of the better sort
of Germans. He had been German representative in Paris ever since
the Versailles Treaty and had carried out his difficult task with great
tact and discretion. We were afterwards quite good friends.
My chief joy in Paris was my flat at n Rue de PUniversite, on the
left bank of the Seine. For one thing it was always a delight to cross
one of those Paris bridges in the early morning on one's way to one's
work at the Embassy. The house itself belonged to Leon Bailby, the
Editor of the Intransigeant and a factor in French politics. It was
a seventeenth-century building and he lived in the part of it which
overlooked the garden. Then there was the courtyard, and my share
of the house was that which one describes in French as between cour
et rue. It consisted of two floors with an interior staircase, the upper
floor of which I reserved for guests, keeping the lower for myself.
The seventeenth-century staircase, which I had practically entirely to
myself, was a joy in itself. The internal decoration of the flat had been
arranged by an old friend of mine, Mile Germaine Leus, who had a
genius for such things. She afterwards arranged the Berlin Embassy
for me; and the Jewish decorateur, who was Aryanized by the Nazis
because of his indispensable skill in such matters, and who was also
honorary hereditary decorateur to His Majesty's Embassy, always
said that even in Lady D'Abernon's day the Embassy had never looked
so well.
On my own initiative I did for the Berlin Embassy two things
which it always seemed amazing that none of my predecessors had
ever apparently thought of doing. I had a refrigerator put in the
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